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of History, first edition. Either work might have suggested enough sober 
second thoughts to deter a reasonably cautious amateur from adding to 
the long list of futile attempts to accomplish the impossible. 

Albion W. Small 



The Grand Strategy of Evolution. The Social Philosophy of a Biolo- 
gist. By William Patten, Professor of Biology in Dartmouth 
College. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. xviii+412. 

$5- 00. 

The universal end, or purpose in life, and in nature, is to construct, to 
create, or grow. The ways and means of accomplishing that end are mutual 
service, or co-operative action, and lightness. 

Two reciprocal processes are always manifest in this co-operative nature- 
action: construction and destruction; organization and disorganization. We 
may also call these universal processes of give and take, good and evil, anabolism 
and catabolism, egoism and altruism. But as this nature-metabolism, as a 
whole, is cumulative and progressive, there is but one all-pervading attribute 
of nature, namely Tightness, which becomes manifest to us as constructive, 
or creative action, or growth. 

I shall speak, not as a scientist in the conventions of science I 

have thrown the small verbal cash and other impedimenta of my native 
province into the melting pot, using wherever possible the irreducible sovereign 
terms current in all mental exchange. And if you who read will also, for the 
moment, lay aside your own trappings, coming foot-free with me over some 
neglected trails, it may be that we shall see more clearly from our new point 
of view — and perhaps more convincingly because of its scientific setting — that 
elemental truth which governs alike all the institutions of man and of nature. 
The right to exist and the obligation to serve are one and inseparable; for to exist 
is to give, and to give is to receive. 

The foregoing sentences are the substance of the Preface of a book 
which it is an inspiration to read and a duty to recommend. It is the 
sort of book which carries not the burr or the shell or the boxes or burlaps 
in which nature or man has packed the makings of knowledge and 
wisdom; but reality in shape to be converted into immediate under- 
standing. It is a book of the kind which epitomizes an intellectual and 
moral epoch. It brings forth things new and old in a manner which 
dramatizes the contrast between the thought-world of its era and that 
of the era when men reflected the actual world in the latest previous 
tentative picture. It is the kind of book which is a liberal education in 
itself. It should take the blur out of eyes that can see in the world of 
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experience at most nothing better than chaos camouflaged by con- 
vention; contradiction contradicted by classification; a darkness and 
light, good and bad at perpetual war, censored by dogma into a con- 
ceptual peace. It is a book fit to emancipate people who have been 
taught that nature is bad, grace is good, and God a shock-absorber 
between the two. It is a book to shame the type of pseudo-scientist 
who has learned no more about the ways of nature than that it is a 
dog-eat-dog economy, with Bernhardi, Tirpitz, and Hindenburg as its 
prophets. It is a book for every preacher who is still preaching that 
evolutionist and Christian are mutually exclusive terms. It is a book 
for every teacher who hopes there is a continuity and consistency of 
cosmic processes, including the social realm, but is not quite able to 
make them out. It is a book for every student of school, or post- 
school, age who wants to know the best that is known about the ground 
plan on which mundane affairs proceed. 

In the first 280 pages the author epitomizes the ways in which the 
evolutionary method works in nature. It is the most lucid presentation 
of the subject to the lay mind that we have seen. The remaining 150 
pages indicate how the evolutionary method develops after "man's 
mental imagery (as) a prime creative factor" begins to be the differ- 
entiating element. 

The guiding idea in this part of the agreement is formulated as 
follows (p. 277): 

All constructive problems in social life may be resolved into secondary 
problems of ways and means of extending the principles of co-operative action 
to larger and larger groups, or conditions, for longer and longer periods. To 
that end, correspondingly larger experience, more comprehensive vision, and 
greater tenacity or purpose are essential. But the constructive method will 
always remain the same. 

It would not be surprising if the charge should be brought against 
the social philosophy of the book that it is merely a revival of the dis- 
credited "biological sociology" of a generation ago. On the contrary, 
even Karl Menger, who subjected that crude technique to the most 
damaging criticism, would probably admit that the method of this 
exposition is guiltless of the errors he exposed. The obsolete "biological 
sociology" started with a fanciful morphological conception of "society" 
as a body analogous with a physiological organism. The method of 
this book makes no a priori assumptions. It simply recognizes growth 
functions as they follow one another out of the physical into the social 
realm, and it shows how understanding of physical functions may help 
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to understanding of social functions. It does not arbitrarily super- 
impose anything biological upon the social. It shows how vision trained 
by acquaintance with methods of growth on the physical levels may the 
better detect growth methods on the social levels. 

It may be said, too, that the book overworks the structural aspects 
both of nature and of human relations. The word "architecture" has 
a prominence out of proportion to the functional aspects of the growth 
reality which it is supposed to be expounding. In the reviewer's judg- 
ment the fault is real, but it is more in appearance than in actual effect. 
The author's whole emphasis is so obviously upon growth that the 
statical connotations of the term "architecture" do not obscure the 
functional process which it is used to clarify. 

On the whole, no book in the entire post-Darwinian literature equals 
this volume as a guide to the congruity between the constructive pro- 
cesses of nature and the moral economics of "the psychic factors," as 
Lester F. Ward taught us to call them. In spirit it may well remind 
us of Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World. The later 
writer, however, is more sure-footed than the earlier author, both on 
the physical and the spiritual plane, and his book deserves larger and 
more permanent influence. It would be difficult to overstate the 
service which Professor Patten has performed in teaching the lesson 
that the problem of life, personal and public, is not to be solved by 
"fighting the cosmic process," but by "accepting nature's constructive 
Tightness as the ethical standard, and by adopting her constructive 
methods as the moral code." 

Albion W. Small 



Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. By Fred- 
erick R. Clow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1920. Pp. xiv+436. $1.00. 
The phenomenal increase in the popularity of sociology as a study is 
shown by the demand for its application in institutional fields. This 
is especially true in education as evidenced by the desire of publishers to 
get a textbook in educational sociology. The Century Company used 
that title for W. E. Chancellor's book, when, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation, could it be rightfully so named. It devotes only one very 
sketchy chapter out of thirty-seven to the school and in general pays 
much less attention to education than does the average textbook on 
general sociology. 



